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ETCHING BY J, ALDEN WEIR 


COLLECTING AMERICAN ETCHINGS 


BY ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 


HE growing interest in prints js not 

wholly an interest founded on the sweet 
and intimate enjoyment of apleasant etching 
or a, pure and dignified example of engraving. 
insidiously the posthumous values placed 
upon the work of the great etchers, Rem- 
brandt, Meryon, Whistler, and the im- 
mediate renown of the pyrotechnic Zorn, 
have worked upon the imagination of the 
public, always responsive to the market 
appeal, and the collecting of prints has 
become a discouraging affair for those of 
short pocket-books and a taste for the 
acknolwedged best. The interest of these in 
prints is tinged with sorrow that certain 
masterpieces never will swim within their 
ken, that their solander boxes must remain 
without the dear companionship of the 
“Annie Haden” and the still more beautiful 
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if less expensive “Weary,” the ‘‘Ernest 
Renan,’ the “‘ Three Trees,” the “‘ Abside.”’ 
If, however, they adopt the point of view 
of an astute collector of prints who has 
discovered that the ugly prints generally are 
more difficult to obtain than those of greater 
beauty because their life is short, and their 
edition small, and the things that happen 
to them are just the things that augment 
their value in the auction-room, they will 
find a degree of comfort; but there is a 
better method to provide for the satisfaction 
of their taste, the stimulation of their 
interest and the safe investment of their 
money in sums that are easily managed. 
The work of the living American etchers 
will give them a lively occupation not only 
for their time, but for their wits, and they 
will have in addition to the zest of the pur- 
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suit the amusement of watching the verdict 
time shall set upon their own verdicts. 

One ideal should be kept in mind by such 
collectors, the ideal spurned and denied by 
silly pretenders. If the collector resolutely 
keeps troth with it and buys only what he 
knows he likes, his solander box never will 
turn him a cold shoulder. It has no very 
difficult sound, but only brave people find 
it easy. There are many reasons for liking 
what you do not really like. One day an 
etching was offered to a collector with the 
tentative friendliness of a courteous dealer. 
The collector was inclined to be rude about 
it, to decide instantly that he would have 
none of it, for no reason in the world save 
that he did not like it. The dealer agreed 
at once. But that evil spirit, curiosity, 
had pricked up its ears. The collector fell 
to wondering why the print had been 
offered. It had seemed to him quite ordi- 
nary and intolerably dull. Although as he 
came to think of it there had been—un- 
doubtedly—a certain charm of composition. 
But that was not enough to win the price 
of some as yet unknown but wholly con- 
genial etching from his _ pocket-book. 
Unless—of course there must have been a 
reason. He returned and sniffed about the 
etching for a while. Then he asked the 
dealer something about the artist. ‘There 
was a reason. It had nothing to do with 
the quality of the etching, or with the 
subject, or even with the historical side 
of the thing—quite poor etchings like those 
early plates by Dr. Yale are worthy his- 
torically. But it was the kind of reason 
that has a poisonous potency. The etcher 
had risen to the plane of a very special 
public. He had become so important 
socially that you simply must have him. 
The collector simply did, and that innocent 
stupid little etching wears a kind of leer for 
him whenever it looks out of his box at him. 
But it was worth all it cost because it nags 
him as persistently as Mrs. Caudle her 
spouse, and has thoroughly convinced him 
of the gravity of error in choosing something 
that you do not like when you are choosing 
something to live with. 

The day will come, of course, when he can 
live with it no longer and will change it for 
an etching that he does like, even though 
every accomplished collector of his ac- 
quaintance rise up and say to him: “‘Is it 
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possible that you have no example of s 
work!” 

“Tf you are gifted with a natural love of 
etchings—and otherwise, why collect them 
—you will get much satisfaction from the 
early work that was undertaken because the 
artists had an abundance of artistic ideas 
to express and yearned for an additional 
language in which to express them, and you 
will be wise to bring together a few things 
by the men who no longer are living, but 
whose work gave impulse to later effort. 
The early etchers are not, naturally, so 
easily got at as the later, but in a number of 
cases it still is possible to acquire their work 
without too deep an exploration of one’s 
bank account, and always it is worth while 
to have them. A little group of the char- 
acter of Whistler, Frank Duveneck, J. G. 
Twachtman, and one noble “old master,” 
who when this page was begun still was 
living, J. Alden Weir, makes a magni- 
ficent springboard from which to leap 
into the sea of prints that have accumulated 
since they bent anxiously over their copper 
plates. Whatever is added it is almost 
essential to have these men represented in a 
collection, although it is not necessary to 
have a “Nocturne” or a “Weary.” You 
ean have a “Street at Saverne”’ printed by 
Deldtre (no other version will do) and no 
extravagance will prove more justifiable. 
“*Fumette,”” cheap little creature that she 
remains, will do, with her generous passion- 
ate face and her odd pose crouched as 
though to spring. “‘ Bibi Lalouette’’ will 
do, sprawled across the plate and wearing 
the singularly earnest expression of child- 
hood; but ** Bibi Valentin,’ too big of eye 
and too small of limb, will not do. Among 
the Duvenecks nothing that I have seen is 
quite so good as the “‘Shipping from the 
Riva,” although the ‘Riva’ that was done 
before Whistler did his “‘Riva’’ is hardly 
to be given a secondary place. The later 
prints from the Duveneck plates are excel- 
lent and the early ones signed on the margin 
are hardly to be had at all. Twachtman is 
not now get-at-able unless by the rarest 
chance, and one should keep one’s eyes wide 
open for such a chance. The Weirs you 
must take as you can get them. Only a 
few are in the market. 

First among the living etchers comes 
Mary Cassatt, whose energetic line and 
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wholesome taste make her etchings as agree- 
able as her paintings. Her point of view is 
completely her own and the strong origin- 
ality of her treatment is a tonic influence in 
a field crowded with imitators. A senti- 
mental mind must, however, be sometimes 
upset by the homeliness of her types and her 
uncompromising truth of statement con- 
cerning them. Where she is wholly charm- 
ing as in some of the dry points of tired or 
prim little children, or in the mother-and- 
child motive, this plain simple vision and 
direct grasp of character, lend to the charm 
a flavor comparable to that of a Balzac de- 
scription, where nothing is set down in 
futility. 

With these classics you have a fair start 
with your collection, although a number of 
others could be included with great advan- 
tage. Blum, for example, who had his own 
little way of saying things and sometimes 
was exquisite. 

Coming to a different type of etcher who 
is inspired by exuberance of ideas and 
interest in exploring the technique of 
a new language, we find ourselve con- 
fronted by Childe Hassam and asked 
to ferm a personal opinion. The doc- 
tors disagree about Mr. Hassam. Cer- 
tain purists find him “‘not a linear etcher,”’ 
which to them means not an etcher at all. 
To others he is nothing but a linear etcher, 
and this point of view is more logically 
taken. It only is necessary to wipe his 
plates clean and refrain from tricks in order 
to get beautiful impressions. His clear 
pleasant greys and light-suffused darks are 
made with lines and depend hardly at all 
upon the printing, at least one would as- 
sume as much, but he does his own printing, 
and a less skilful hand at work on paper 
might contradict this impression. The fair 
radiant lights descend through delicate 
gradations to an airy dark, simply by means 
of skilfully manipulated lines. One of his 
most. delightful subjects, a “Cos Cob 
Dock,” is hand-wiped, only the faintest film 
of tone remaining on the plate. The lines 
are long and short, staccato and legato in 
movement, hatched and broken, limpid and 
fluent, as the effect requires, they are placed 
where they are most expressive of what 
interested the artist and, alone and unaided, 
do the work of the plate. Nothing could 
be more engaging than the movement of 
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light and air over the old dock sweeping 
into distance with a fine strong curve. 
The water laps lazily but with the sugges- 
tion of latent force against the piers, boats 
ride on its surface with the idle rhythms of 
boats at anchor. It is the most spontan- 
eous little thing in the world, full of nature 
and truth and proclaims its author—as 
everything that he has made proclaims 
him—‘‘a boy in the sunlight,’ Hellenic in 
mood and with the characteristic Hellenic 
scruple for exquisite craftsmanship. You 
may have about what subject you like in a 
Hassam plate, a Greek dance, girls bathing, 
a sunlit interior, a New England street, 
ancient houses, Colonial furniture, but it 
would be a pity not to have your Hassam, 
and discover for yourself its beautiful 
qualities. As a collector ‘you probably 
would be amused by the paper Mr. Hassam 
uses, chosen primarily for its excellence, 
but not, I am sure, without a whimsical 
reference to some extraneous interest when 
pages from a minister’s Bible are used, the 
marginal texts containing astounding pas- 
sages from the Old Testament, or when a 
fine old ledger, made when paper was paper, 
has been dismembered to provide an 
etcher’s holiday, and an unpretending little 
print “‘Montmartre”’ is flanked by an entry 
recording the purchase in 1777 of a dozen 
bottles of port for £17.7.4. 

Never look beyond the limit of the 
composition in buying a Hassam or you 
may be cajoled into forsaking your real 
choice by the piquancy of what you find 
under the mat. 

Rudo!ph Ruzicka is one of the modern 
etchers who adds a great distinction to a 
collection. He is known chiefly for his 
remarkable wood engravings, but his etch- 
ings are still more remarkable. They are 
eloquent of a spirit as romantic as Meryon’s 
if Jess eccentric. There is one little old 
house with dark windows accenting its 
unpretentious walls that holds its own with 


the finest impressions of the ‘“‘Rue des 
mauvais garcons.’ But this romantic 
spirit is held with a tight leash. Not one 


of the half dozen-~or possibly seven— 
etched plates by this artist tail in aristoc- 
racy of form, or in sensitive delicacy of 
expression. Coming upon the prints in a 
mixed company they are almost startling 
by their air of high breeding, of sunny kind 
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amiability veiling a deep personal reticence. 
That is something you will find in collect- 
ing etchings, the proofs upon close ac- 
quaintance will develop a definite person- 
ality and you will find yourself considering 
them in terms of human quality. 

There is little space left for mentioning 
etchers whose work is so good that none 
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could be left out of an article that made the 
slightest claim to covering the ground, but 
any such article must become at once a 
catalogue, and half the fun of being a 
collector is to ‘“‘discover”’’ the artists who 
all the time have been well known to 
others. You like the prints you have 
found for yourself much better than those 
toward which you have been directed and 
you may be fairly certain of finding your 
way in time to those that especially are 
for you. 


~ 


As a matter of convenience, however. 
it is well to remember that certain artists 
are doing certain kinds of subjects from 
individual points of view. There are Frank 
Benson with his wild birds and his Japanese 
sense of pattern; Joseph Pennell with his 
keen interest in places and methods of 
labor, hymning lustily the beauty of indus- 
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trial constructions and machines; George 
Elbert Burr with delightful dry points and 
Earl Reed with his preference for pure 
etching. 

Charles A. Platt’s harbor subjects are 
beautifully composed, Herman Webster 
does German towns with a certain careful 
gusto, Charles Henry White devotes many 
plates to the American scene, Mahonri 
Young is at his best with his “Boys Bath- 
ing’’; J. C. Vondrous is most at home witb 
the wonderful city of Prague. The genius 
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of Arthur Davies’ is completely revealed 
n certain of his acquatints. Walter Pach 
ong ago did a window that is exquisite in 
omposition, in execution and jn the 
printing. 
_ D.S. MacLaughlin cannot be forgotten 
tor the mild and dreamy temper of his art, 
moving on hilltops under a glad sky, or 
ulong river banks or among the little towns 
f Italy; Ernest Haskell once followed 
i sely in Whistler’s footsteps but has for- 
gotten to be a follower in his devotion to 
ree forms; Dwight Sturges is perhaps the 
aly American etcher who plays with the 
nfluence of Zorn with a bold competent 
cechnique that saves him trom being an 
imitator; John T. Arms is an impassioned 
draughtsman which means that his work is 
impretentious and subtle, William Auerbach 
evy and William Meyerowitz explore the 
hetto for patriarchal and interesting types; 
rthur Heintzelmann ranges through many 
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varieties of subject, but in ‘The Guitarist”’ 
reaches lis high water mark; John Sloan 
is the satirist of the group and his pungent 
humor harks back to English eighteenth 
century models while his subjects always 
are of the present day and just around the 
corner. Dancers naturally appeal to an 
etcher who dares and Anne Goldthwaite 
has made certain rhythmic motions of the 
dance her own while Troy Kinney tries for 
them all and has achieved some very inter- 
esting studies of movement. 

It is, however, useless to multiply names. 
Any exhibition of etchings will show what 
the younger school is doing, and the 
decision of the National Academy of 
Design to include black and white in their 
annual exhibitions will greatly enlarge 
our opportunities. To get the best thing 
each etcher has made will be an interesting 
and not too easy form of recreation under 
any conditions. 
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THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


SyHows tHE Works or Boston Artists IN ITs RENAISSANCE CouRT 
BY Ne OF 


N exhibition of paintings and_ sculp- 
A ture by Boston artists has been 
lately held in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts under the auspices of the Copley 
Society. This exhibition was opened on 
the evening of March 11th, in the lofty 
Renaissance Court—a gallery delightfully 
spacious and of great dignity. To the 
Boston artists who have long coveted an 
opportunity to make such a display under 
the Museum’s patronage, it was a great 
event, marking on the part of the Museum 
authorities a broadening of policy and for 
the artist increase in opportunity and 
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privilege. The private view brought to- 
gether a peculiarly representative Boston 
assemblage of artists and their kin; people 
of the great world; art students, picture 


lovers and buyers, musicians and the 
literary clan. Voting for the “Peoples 
Prize” of $100.00, to be awarded to the 


most popular picture, added interest. 
Two hundred and seventy-four works 
were included in the display. Among the 
paintings the strongest showing perhaps was 
in the line of portraiture. Joseph De 
Camp, contributed a portrait of Mr. Walter 
C. Baylies, which has been pronounced one 
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of his most successful works; Frank W. 
Benson showed a portrait of a young woman 
with intimate surroundings—somewhat in 
-he manner of his painting, which recently 
secured the First Clark Prize in the Cor- 
coran Gallery’s Exhibition; Edmund C. 


FRANK W. BENSON 


Tarbell, showed a distinguished portrait 
of Dr. Murray; Harvard University lent 
Charles Hopkinson’s portrait of Professor 
Barrett Wendell; there were children’s por- 
traits by Marie Danforth Page and Lilla 
Cabot Perry; from both William W. 
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PORTRAIT OF MISS DECKER 


Churchill and Lestie Thompson came por- 
traits which lent distimetion. 

The very essence of Spring was in the 
plein air study of a young woman and 
Bhillipr ee Hates 


blossoming trees by 
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WILLIAM M. CGHURCHILL 


Wilham M. Paxton showed a figure paint- 
ing “The Other Door,” not in his usual 
style, but delightfully piquant. Jean N. 
Oliver was well represented by two paint- 
ings, “Molly” and “Old Mirror.” 
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There were many good landscapes in this 
collection, the most notable among which 
was “Lake O'Hara.” by John Singer 
Sargent, lent by the Fogg Museum, a 
brilliant example of this great living 
master’s work. 


Anna Coleman Ladd, and ‘Portrait Bust,” 
by Theo. A. Ruggles Kitson were striking 
exampl!es, as were also the ‘“‘ Whippet Dog,” 
by Bashka Paeff, ‘‘ Dancing Figure,” by P. 
Bryant Baker and ‘‘Pippa Passes,” by 
Louise Allen. 


THE OLD MIRROR 


Thomas Allen was represented at his best 
by “At Pasture” and “October Twilight”; 
George L. Noyes showed a pleasing compo- 
sition, well rendered, of “Poplars by the 
River’”’; Charles H. Woodbury contributed 
a “Sketch for Green Wave,” showing a 
great body of water with enveloping spray. 

The sculpture was well placed at irregu- 
lar intervals in the Renaissance Court, 
“Apache,” by Cyrus Dallin, “ Allegra,” by 
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Water Colors and miniatures were’ ex- 
hibited in a separate gallery. There were 
168 examples. The Water Color Club and 
Boston Society of Water Color Painters 
were well represented. Fifteen miniature 
painters made contribution, among whom 
may be mentioned Laura Coombs Hills, 
Margaret Foote Hawley, Sally Cross and 
Bertha Coolidge. The exhibition closed 
April 5th. 


SIR ROBERT BORDEN 


PRIME MINISTER OF GANADA 


BY AUGUSTUS BE. JOHN 


See London Notes, page 264 


LA MARCHESA CASATI 


BY AUGUSTUS E. JOHN 


See London Notes, page 264 


MURAL PAINTINGS 


As MeEMoRIALS OF AMERICAN History AND LIFE 


BY RUFUS 

EARED in strenuous toil, in the sweat 

and blood of the workers, the walls 
of the structure of American civilization 
stand firm, staunch and strong in the 
_ essential elements of their construction; 
: slowly the rough-hewn edges are being 
smoothed. 

Halted for a time by the all overwhelm- 
ing exigencies of war, In nothing has the 
substantia] advance toward a more ele- 
vated standard in material enterprise than 
mere utilitarianism been more apparent 
than in the rapid rise to a high artistic 
plane—in a new birth as it were—of 
American architecture. All through the 
land, public and private structures, super- 
ior in design and construction have been 
replacing the many sordid makeshifts of a 
long period of indifference to any object 
other than utilitarian, and architecture is 
leading all the arts in the gradual awaken- 
ing in America of a conception of the value 
of beauty. Closely allied to architecture 
and completing her work come her sister 
arts of painting and sculpture, without 
whose aid and cooperation she cannot reach 
the highest degree of attainment. 

Whether in designs purely symbolic or 
allegoric or in pictures illustrative of life 
and social conditions or of the legends and 
facts of history, it is in the embellishment 
of the walls of buildings—notably those for 
public purposes—that the art of painting 
plays a part of highest importance, in that 
here it can affect most potently the imagi- 
nation and mind of the largest number. 
To within a few years ago attempt in the 
United States at such painting—with the 
exception of the historical pictures in the 
rotunda of the capitol at Washington—was 
so infrequent and insignificant as to be 
practically negligible. But the low-dawn 
of a new day is spreading, and now, here 
and there in the land, scattered like oases 
in the desert, noble picbures, products of 
the genius of American painters of our own 
time, adorn the walls of buildings of state 
or city, of church or college. In the 
majority of cases allegorical in nature— 
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symbolic of the might and majesty of the 
law; of the wealth of agriculture, industry 
and commerce; of the influence of religion 
or enlightenment of education—they are in 
themselves triumphs of American art. 

Yet while through allegory and symbol- 
ism the creative genius of the artist may 
make a great thought “‘clothe itself in 
images,’ and present a picture appealing 
to tbe imagination through the spiritual 
idea of its subject and the artistic beauty 
of its rendering, there lies in the virile life 
of the American people, in the facts and 
legends of its bistory a but scarcely opened 
mine of material, pregnant with human 
interest and picturesque event and incident 
wkick, in pictorially decorative interpreta- 


tion, may be made to appeal still more | 


directly to the popular understanding. 
From tke early days of our history when 
the handful of Spanish adventurers pushed 
up the swift-flowing current of the Father- 
of-Waters; when on a stern and rock-bound 


coast sturdy English sought there freedom — 


to worship God, and other British took 


hazard of fortune in the new land to the — 
southward, naming it. in honor of their — 
Virgin Queep; when French Jesuit Fathers — 


preached their faith in the depths of the 
wilderness, and Dutch traders bartered 


with savages on the rocky island, where- 


now the greatest city of the land raises the 
towering heights of its buildings—down to 
the time when the thin ribbon of steel of 
the railroad was stretched across plain and 
mountain to bind together a continent’s 
coasts, there lies simply in the true story 
of the nation’s life and growth rich pro- 
fusion of actual fact and incident requiring 
no visionary faney to give them color of 
romance. 

Look at the map of the United States, 
and follow with the mind’s eye the vast 
extent of territory represented. Picture in 


imagination the tremendous changes that 


have come about in less than one hundred 
and fifty years since the new people— 
which for more than a century and a half 
before that had been struggling into life— 
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‘cut with the sword the ties that bound it 
to the older peoples who gave it birth. On 
the Atlantic coast—but a narrow strip of 
the great land, succeeding generations were 
to conquer for their own—epochs of history 
were formed, affecting all civilization. In 
the history of the period of colonial devel- 
opment and of the war for independence 
may be found the common base for all 
(good or evil) that has come since in the 
history of the American nation. 

From then to the time we live in, strenu- 
ous activity has marked the people’s life. 
Theirs has been no mere Kampf um’s 
Dasein, a struggle for existence. There 
has been more—a conquest of wealth and 
power, a wringing from nature of the riches 
of her resources by sheer force of indomi- 
table courage, industry and_ enterprise. 
Following the trail of the pioneers through 
primeval forest and over far reaching 
prairies, thousands streamed over the 
mountain barriers westward to the banks 
of the Mississippi, made their way along 


the shores and across the sweet waters of | 


the great inland seas. A war was fought 
in protection of the rights of seamen and 
to enforce respect for just claims of im- 
munity from interference with commerce. 
Jurisdiction over wide domains was con- 
quered or purchased, and thousands of 
adventurous spirits sailed out on the waters 
of the Atlantic—rounding the bleak and 
dangerous Horn, or breaking through the 
Isthmus—to the golden land of California, 
while other thousands pushed over desert 
and mountain along the Oregon Trail to 
the coasts of the Pacific ocean. 

The years of the past half-century have 
seen in the United States an extraordinary 
increase of industrial, productive and com- 
mercial activity and wealth. With the 
power and force of steam and electricity, 
restrained and applied to the service of 
man, never before in so short a period of 
time have such great and rapid changes 
come about in the social conditions and 
physical surroundings of American life. 
In less than fifty years the population has 
more than doubled; vast expanse of wilder- 
ness, where in the memories of men, stil] in 
the full vigor of life, savage tribes made 
vain resistance against the onflowing tide 
of civilization, now swarm with busy 
workers, and cities stand where once, in 
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frontier posts of the army, lonely garrisons 
kept guard. In the rocky fastnesses of the 
mountains where the faint blue haze of the 
trapper’s fire rose in the clear air, the 
smelter’s tall chimneys pierce the sky; wide 
fields of grain spread like the ocean, waving 
billow on billow to the distant horizon, 
have replaced the bunches of tawny grass 
and grey sagebrush of the plains. From 
the beginning of their migration westward 
the people bore with them and established 
the right of self-government, and the story 
of the great commonwealths that grew and 
flourished in the wake of their progress, is 
fraught with vivid incident and event, 
mellow now for the painter’s brush in the 
perspective of time. 

The walls of European palaces and edi- 
fices of State are covered with pictures in 
glorification of dynasties and individuals. 
Kings and rulers of men well knew the 
power of such appeal to the imagination of 
their subjects, for after all fealty and 
loyalty to the sovereign were but the dis- 
guise of underlying pride of nation. The 
history of the United States is not that of 
families or of privileged classes, but of a 
nation where the sovereignty rests with the 
people, a people looking always forward 
toward tbe light—dimmed though that 
may sometimes be by the fog of intolerant 
fanaticism or political partizanship—and 
striving for the attainment of better things 
in its civilization. If patriotism is an asset 
of the commonwealth, how much stronger 
then must be the influence of such pictured 
records, originating among the people 
themselves, of the people’s history and life; 
how much more stimulating to their 
national and civic pride and ideals; how 
much greater the affect on their imagina- 
tion—and ideals and imagination lie back 
of all great deeds of history, of all real 
effort and enterprise in undertakings which 
make for better conditions, political, eco- 
nomic or industrial. 

We have been called a nation of dollar 
chasers. Yet while it must be acknowl- 
edged there are some among us who place 
the money standard highest of all, judging 
and drawing comparison of the value of all 
things, all acts, by their cost in dollars and 
cents, there lies deep below the surface a 
fierce, almost truculent, patriotism, which, 
once aroused, grudges neither life nor 
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fortune, and there is no great people of 
modern times who in the course of their 
history have more nobly, generously and 
spontaneously tendered sacrifice of blood 
and treasure in support of their ideals of 
right and liberty than Americans. 

So it was in the greatest civil war of 
modern times, when from the North 
thousands died, wealth in millions was 
freely given that the Union might live, and 
the South devoted her very all in a cause 
she deemed just. So it is now when the 
shadow of war is as yet but slowly fading 
in the light of coming peace; where in 
Flanders Fields, red with poppies, symbolic 
blood flowers; where under the trees of 
Belleau Wood; in the tangle of Argonne 
Forest; lining in clusters the courses of 
Aisne and Marne and Meuse thousands of 
simple wooden crosses mark the graves of 
American soldiers. North and South, 
East and West, America is proud of the 
deeds of her fighters; proud of the fathers 
who battled for their ideals; proud of the 
sons who flew to arms in support of right 
and justice the world over. The patrio- 
tism and self-sacrifice of American men and 
women in the great conflict of the nations 
form parts of the common story of the 
American people. And by the tale of the 
courage and prowess of soldier and sailor, 
history will yield inspiration to the painter 
in the portrayal of events which in the fire 
of war have given new lustre to the stars 
of the flag, afloat and ashore. 

There are those who hold that the 
function of the mural painter is that of 
decoration pure and simple; in other words 
that in the adorning quality of the design 
alone lies the purpose of its being. But the 
greatest of mural painters—the giants of 
art—took no such narrow view, and in 
much of their work make straight address 
to the mass of the people in the stories their 
pictures tell. The Church early recognized 
the power of the painter’s art as an aid in 
spreading the doctrines of Christianity; 
and many of the great paintings decorating 
its houses of worship, while deeply religious 
in sentiment, are, in subject, illustrative 
of the history of the Son of God on earth, 
as witness—taken at haphazard—Ruben’s 
“Descent from the Cross”? and the “Last 
Supper by Leonardo da Vinci.”’ And it is 
in our own country in particular that the 
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art of painting as applied to mural decor- 
ation may be made not only an aid to the 
development of the sense of the beautiful 
aud the cultivation of artistic and aesthetic 
taste—rich assets in the capital of any 
enlightened and civilized people—but also 
to exercise strong educational influence in 
other directions. Millions from foreign 
shores have found and made their homes 
here; still more millions of their children 
have been born under American skies; to 
become in their turn parents of Americans 
yet to see the light of life. The foreign 
born bring witb them from the land of their 
birth habits and traditions forming part 
of their very being, influencing thought and 
action, however loyal citizens of the land 
of their adoption they may become. Their 
children, born-here; are; of right, Americans, 
integral atoms of a people still in the 
making, and to bring forth in mature years 
qualities of good citizenship, into their 
hearts and minds must be inculcated in 
youth sentiments of patriotism and the 
knowledge and understanding of tke cir- 
cumstances and conditions that make it 
possible for them to bear the proud generic 
name of Americans. ‘‘On the diffusion of 
education among the people rest the preser- 
vation and perpetuation of our free institu- 
tions.” So says Daniel Webster, and in 
such diffusion of education the story of the 
actual things of tke life of America—of its 
industries, commerce, agriculture, the natu- 
ral beauties of its lands and waters, above 
all of its history—appropriately pictured on 
the walls of State and municipal building; 
of school, college and library; of great rail- 
way stations and other places of public 
concourse will give powerful aid if only by 
the constant and permanent appeal to the 
imagination and understanding of the great 
mass of the people. 

No State in the Union, no city or town 
within its borders but can furnish episodes 
in the actual life and past history ox its 
people abundant in suggestion for pictorial 
representation; in few lands does nature 
provide such varied and inspiring setting 
for pictures in which no allegory is needful 
to lend poetic ideals in stimulation of 
patriotic and civic pride. 

In comparison with the great abundance 
of pictorial material in American history 
and life, but relatively limited oppor- 
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tunities have as yet been given for realiza- 
tion of its so richly decorative elements. 
Such appreciation of the work of our 
painters in this direction as has been shown, 
is due, in a great measure, to the intelligent 
efforts—often persistent in the face of 
objection of people in authority—of a few 
architects. Occasional examples of such 
work exist in the cases of public structures 
and other buildings of some of the States 
and cities. In the Capitol at St. Paul, 
Minnesota has chronicled by the hands 


-of painters the sacrifice and devotion of her 


soldiers in the Civil War; for Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania artists have recorded 
events of their histories in the State Houses 
at Boston and Harrisburg, and dispersed in 
various sections of the country, a few cities 
and towns show works on the walls of 
public and semi-public buildings—court- 
houses, schools, business corporations— 
picturing events prominent in their history 
or illustrating social or industrial con- 
ditions. 

The art of the painter is not, as yet, taken 
by Americans with the seriousness its im- 
portance demands, by which I mean to say 
that the great power, the inestimable value 
of its inspiring and educational influence, 
properly directed, is not fully realized either 


by Federal, State and municipal govern- 
ment, or by the people in general. There 
are instances where the only appropriate 
wall decoration lies in pure beauty of color 
and design, or in symbolic or allegorical 
painting. But there are circumstances 
without number in a country like ours, 
where mural pictures, illustrative of Ameri- 
can history and life, while serving to de- 
velop taste and appreciation of things 
beautiful in themselves, are the surest 
means of reaching the understanding of the 
people. For the people—the common peo- 
ple, as Lincoln affectionately called them— 
like, take interest in and are strongly im- 
pressed by pictures, and it is to their imagi- 
nation, to their understanding that the 
appeal of the picture will bring forth the 
best results. 

And there can be no doubt, with the 
present high development of the art of 
painting in America, that, given to Ameri- 
can artists favorable opportunities, as ele- 
vated a standard will be reached in mural 
pictures of -past events in the nation’s 
history, of the living facts of the work and 
play of the people; of the beauty of nature’s 
environment, as that already achieved in 
purely symbolic and allegorical paintings. 

The soil lies fallow for the plow. 


THE FEDERATION’S CONVENTION 


AND THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM’S GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


HE American Federation of Arts’ 
convention this year promises to be 
most notable, as it will be beld at the same 


_ time that the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


celebrates the Fiftieth Anniversary of its 
establishment. The meeting will partake 
of jubilee features. Furthermore, for this 
same reason there will be brought together 
at that time a most distinguished and 
representative group of persons specially 
interested in art and its development; 
officers and directors of Art Museums; 
Museum workers; officers of Art Associa- 
tions; artists and collectors; connoisseurs 
and educators; men and women who stand 
for the highest type of civilization and the 
best ideals in citizenship and national life. 

The program for the Convention has been 


arranged with two main objects in view; 
First, the establishment and development 
of Art Museums; second, the formulation 
of a positive program of work to meet the 
exigencies and needs of the present time 
in the field of art. There will be prominent 
speakers, but each subject will be open to 
discussion from the floor and such dis- 
cussion will be not only welcome but 
invited. 

At the first session on Wednesday morn- 
ing, May 19th, the opening address will be 
by the President of the Federation, Mr. 
Robert W. de Forest. This will be followed 
by reports of the Secretary, Miss Leila 
Mechlin, and Treasurer, Mr. Charles D. 
Norton. Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson, 
President of the Chicago Art Institute, 
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and First Vice-President of the American 


Federation of Arts, will open with a fifteen | 


minute address discussion of the subject, 
“How Can The Federation Extend Its 
Influence and Resources.”” The second 
topic at the same session will be “Traveling 
Exhibitions” —the discussion of which 
will be opened by the Chairman of the 
Federation’s Exhibit Committee, Mr. 
Francis C. Jones. The third and last topic 
will be “‘ Art in the Home,” the discussion 
of which will be opened by Mr. Allen 
Eaton, Field Secretary. 

The afternoon session on the same day 
will be devoted to the general topic “ Estab- 
lishment of Art Museums’’.and the several 
subjects presented will be, ““How to 
Establish an Art Museum,” “Museums as 
Community Centers”? and “‘“Museums and 
Industrial Work.” The first subject will be 
presented by Mr. George W. Stevens, under 
whose direction the Toledo Museum of Art 
has been most successfully established; the 
second by Mr. George W. Eggers, Director 
of the Chicago Art Institute, which has 
set a record by its community service, 2nd 
the third by Mr. Richard F. Bach, Associ- 
ate on Industrial Art, Metropolitan Mus- 
eum, through whose initiative this great 
museum has established specially close 
relationship with manufacturers and de- 
signers. 

“Museum Problems” will be considered 
during the morning session on Thursday, 
May 20th. Mr. Raymond Wyer, Director 
of the Worcester Art Museum will speak 
on the subject of “Transient Exhibitions”’; 
Mr. Harold Haven Brown, Director of the 
John Heron Art Institute of Indianapolis, 
will speak on “Building up Permanent 
Collections”; Mr. John W. Beatty, Direc- 
tor of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, will 
give a short paper on “Lending Collec- 
tions,’ and Mrs. George Stevens, Assistant 
Director of the Toledo Art Museum, will 
tell, “How to Reach the People, through 
the Medium of Lectures, Music, Moving 
Pictures, ete., ete.”’ 

On Thursday afternoon, there will be no 
session. Instead, this time will be set 
aside for the inspection of the M etropolitan 
Museum’s collections. Arrangements have 
been made whereby special groups may 
have the privilege of the guidance of the 
Museum’s instructors; one tour will begin 
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at two o'clock; another at three o'clock, 
each lasting one hour. Or the delegates 
may wander 
pleasure, independently. Special Group 
Conferences will be held at this time, and 
at four o’clock there will be a Children’s 
Hour conducted by Miss Anna C. Chandler 


of the Metropolitan Museum staff—a story — 
will be told; tableaux given, illustrative of 


the Museum’s work with children. 

The Friday morning session, May 21st, 
will be given over to the consideration of 
what is termed the “Peoples’ Picture 
Galleries’’—Billboards, Shop Windows, Il- 


lustrated Papers and Magazines, those ~ 
common things closely touching and affect-_ 


ing not merely the taste and standards of 
the masses but the lives of all. 
Pennell will open the discussion on Bil- 
boards with a brief-illustrated address; Mr. 
Robert Grier Cook, President of the Fifth 
Avenue Association, which has so skillfully 
organized shop window displays, will be 
the chief speaker on this subject; Mr. 
William M. Ivins, Jr., Curator of Prints, 
Metropolitan Museum, will tell of “How 
Clipped Print Collections may be utilized 
to most advantage.” 

The afternoon session on Friday will be 
given over to the “1920 Program” and 
consist of the submission of plans by 
Special Committees on “Extension of 
Federation Activities,’ “‘Traveling Exhi- 
bitions,”’ “* Establishment of Art Museums” 
“War Memorials,” etc., ete. 

The Convention will be concluded that 
evening hy Round Table Dinners at the 
Hotel McAlpin on “Community Art,” 
“Industrial Art” and “The Organization 
of Public School Art Societies**—each 
presided over by a distinguished specialist 
—informal affairs with short informal 
speeches and rounding out what promises 
to be a most helpful and inspiring con- 
ference. 

No special entertainment has been pro- 
vided for either Wednesday or Thursday 


through the galleries at — 


Mr. Joseph — 


evenings, it being thought that delegates — 


might prefer to have such time free for 
private social entertainment or for special 
gatherings at will. On the afternoon of 
Wednesday, however, the delegates are 
invited to visit the Museum of the Hispanic 
Society of America by Mr. Archer M. 
Huntington, its President, and a Federation 
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\Vice-President, between the hours of five 
hand six, when it will be specially opened 
ito delegates and their friends. An effort 
jwill be made to provide special conveyances 
from the Metropolitan Museum to the 
‘Museum of the Hispanic Society for all 
those who wish to avail themselves of this 
rivilege. 
| Luncheon will be served each day, as 
‘heretofore, at a nominal charge, in the 
frestaurant of the Museum, giving oppor- 
‘tunity not merely for refreshment but for 
[friendly social intercourse. 
| Mr. Louis Tiffany has most generously 
extended an invitation to the delegates to 
\visit Laurelton Hall, the Louis Comfort 
(Tiffany Foundation at Oyster Bay, Long 
IIsland, on Saturday, May 22d, a pilgrimage 
\which it is thought the majority will wish 
{to take. Mr. Tiffany’s place is of extra- 
‘ordinary beauty, an exquisite piece of 
lilandscape garden design with beautiful 
planting. It is, furthermore, of unique 
interest on account of having recently been 
sset aside by Mr. Tiffany as a Colony or 
‘School of unusual character for young 
(artists seeking the opportunity of freedom 
{to develop talents already trained. 
_ With regard to the Metropolitan 
} Museum’s Golden Anniversary, we venture 
ito quote the following from an article by 
Dr. Edward Robinson, Director of the 
Museum, published in a recent issue of the 
Museum Bulletin 
. “The most important feature of this cele- 
|bration will be the special exhibition— 
‘made up of a combination of the treasures 
of the Museum in all its departments with 
‘loans from private collections in this city. 
“With the aid thus generously promised 

we can now be sure that we shall be able 
to offer the greatest exhibition of the fine 
arts which has ever been held in New York, 
as rich in quality as New York can make 
it in every department represented in the 
Museum. The Museum itself will do its 
share not only by showing its own collec- 
tions as effectively as possible, but also by 
certain special features, such as the placing 
on view of important new acquisitions not 
hitherto exhibited. In the Department of 
Egyptian Art, for example, the new jewelry 
room will be opened, and our own fine col- 
lection of Egyptian jewelry and ornaments 
will be enriched by a most important loan 
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of similar material. For the Departinent 
of Classical Art New York unfortunately 
offers little that can be drawn upon, but 
several interesting things have been prom- 
ised, among them Mr. Morgan’s famous 
bronze statue of Eros from Boscoreale. 

“The collection of arms and armor will 
be increased by a number of fine specimens 
from private collections, and the Depart- 
ment of Far Eastern Art will exhibit sev- 
eral important statues recently acquired, 
while its loans will include Chinese bronzes, 
a liberal selection of especially beautiful 
examples of Sung pottery and K’ang hsi 
porcelains, as well as other objects. Our 
youngest department, that of Prints, will 
occupy the walls of its three galleries re- 
spectively with engravings, etchings, and 
woodcuts, and the floor-cases in each room 
will be filled with rare examples of illus- 
trated books, (much of the material thus 
shown testifying to the generous interest 
which private collectors take in this de- 
partment. 

“The Department of Decorative Arts 
covers so much ground that in this brief 
résumé it would be impossible to specify 
even the character of the various groups 
of loans it is to receive, but in a general 
way it may be said that they include tapes- 
tries, sculptures, furniture, European porce- 
lains, glass, lace and silver. The large 
Gallery of Special. Exhibitions is to be 
devoted to a display of French decorative 
art of the eighteenth century, the walls 
being hung with a set of ten large tapestries 
never before shown in this country, and 
the floor arranged with furniture and other 
kindred objects. Even the Morgan Col- 
lection is to be still further enriched by the 
loan of the marvelous bronze angel, one 
of the masterpieces of French Gothic 
sculpture, which formerly stood in Mr. 
Morgan’s house at Prince’s Gate, and has 
recently been brought over from London. 

“In no department, however, will the 
display of loans be more splendid or im- 
pressive than in that of Paintings. About 
sixty pictures have been secured thus far, 
embracing a wide range of schools and 
periods. 

“In addition to the loans, this depart- 
ment is installing, as a permanent accession 
to its collection, a wonderful ceiling decor- 
ated by Pintoricchio.” 
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CORRESPON DENCE 


A SPLENDID LETTER FROM A PAINTER 
(WHO IS ALSO A MISSIONARY) IN ALASKA 
C—d—a, Alaska. 


Dear Miss Mrcutin: 

Your very kind letter of January 1st received, 
and I hasten to tell you of the great pleasure it 
gives me. I have missed Tue AMericAN Maca- 
ZINE or Art which I enjoyed exceedingly and 
have on file every issue which you so generously 
sent. I refer to them very often and wish to 
thank you for your goodness in sending them 
to me. I’d have thanked you long ago had I 
known their source or that they had been sent 
from the publishers. A missionary cannot afford 
to subscribe to many Art periodicals but you may 
at once put me down as a regular subscriber and 
send bill which I shall pay at once. The pamphlet 
containing list of circulating lectures of the A. F. A. 
is fine, how I wish it were possible to have such an 
advantage! JI am to give a lecture on “Rem- 
brandt” at the High School tomorrow, but my 
illustrations will be confined to half-tone repro- 
ductions, a choice print of my own of “The 
Gilder,” etched by Leopold Flameng, and three 
or four Seemann prints. 

Yes, I always have time to paint. I have to 
make time for everything else and have always 
studied art. My school for the most part was in 
the Michigan lumber camps and woods, painting 
everything, Lumberjacks, shacks, horses, land- 
scape and living at the camps, among the men. 
Of course Alaska has it all beat. That looks like 
a cultivated park to me now after nearly twelve 
years here. This is a wonderful painting ground if 
you can stand the gaff of bad weather, winds, cold 
and mosquitoes. I could not begin to tell you of 
the excitement of painting and sketching here as I 
have done, in saloons, camps, brothels, gambling 
halls, on trails and in places not within twenty-five 
miles of a human being—painting mountains 
which no one ever saw before, relaying material 
and climbing thousands of feet of rock. I am 
now just beginning to learn how to paint moun- 
tains. I have painted many Indians, too. 
There is something about it like George Borrow’s 
“Bible in Spain” where he is continually meeting 
interesting things. I am _ more fortunate, 
however, than most struggling artists as my 
father, who is a clergyman, although very 
poor at times could always scrape together 
enough money for paint for me. Listen, a fellow, 
a few months ago gave me here in C an 
original drawing by Paul Gauguin. The man 
who gave it to me had “‘seen better days,” and his 
history has nothing to do with it, but he was in 
Tahiti and Gauguin drew it in his presence. The 
picture is a rather crude cartoon in pen and ink 
and crayon of the Governor Lacascade receiving 
a bribe of $200 for which he gives his heart. 

I have a box of paints and some brushes and 
am a painter, but we have here’in Alaska a real 
artist, his name is S—— L——, R.W.S., ete., 
etc. The French government bought one picture 
from him for which they paid $10,000. The first 
time (eleven years ago) that I saw his pictures in a 
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photographer's here I knew that he was an un- 
recognized genius. He is the greatest painter of 
mountains that I know of except none. I cannot 
describe them. They are in possession of all kinds 
of people who think them pretty etc.! A perfect 
gem, which I found on the walls of a shack where I 
was baptizing some children prompted me to ask 
the host where he got it. He Said, “I loaned S. 
50 cents once, he returned the 50 cents after a 
couple of months and gave me this picture, it’s 
worth $15.00.” I convinced him that he had a 
little masterpiece and now he'd not part with it 
for $250. Mr. L lives now at the foothills 
of Mt. McKinley painting the mountain. He 
uses water colors in a masterful manner—no 
opaque, pure color, spontaneous. His sky is as 
transparent as nature and mists, glaciers and peaks 
like opals. He is a gentleman and an artist. Of 
course everyone thinks he’s a fool for staying up 
here—but here he is painting for posterity. I 
asked him why he sold his work at such low prices 
and to such unappreciative people and he ans- 
wered, ““What’s the difference? They are my 
pictures no matter in whose possession they are.” 
Wasn't that a magnificent answer? Oil of course 
is his usual medium. If you think that I can 
paint you'd change your mind if you could see 
just one of Mr. L *s. He does not paint 
portraits or figures to any great extent. Land- 
scape and marine. He paints the raggedest tree 
stumps you ever saw and contrasts them with the 
most magnificent sun bathed peaks that God ever 
created. He fights mosquitoes, hunger, cold, 
wind and all kinds of weather to paint. Of course 
he’s poor. I do not think that any living being 
can show him how to paint a mountain—bar 
none. 

Now that I read over what I’ve written to you 
I put myself among the ‘Tellers of the sad stories 
of their lives,” but let me reassure you, Miss 
Mechlin, that although I am not an artist, I am 
the happiest fellow you ever saw and I do not 
envy asoulonearth. This is the greatest country 
in the world for me so long as paint holds out. 
Some prefer the wild-flowers, you know. 

Many thanks fox your kind interest. I appreci- 
ate your taking up of your valuable time to write 
to a back-yard parson who happens to have a box 
of paints. If you have any loose items on art, 
pamphlets, prints, old books or anything—send 


them on. I'll eat °em one bite. 
Faithfully and gratefully yours, 
He Bez: 
FINE CO-OPERATION IN CONNECTION 


WITH THE FEDERATION’S SMALL 
PRINT COLLECTION 


Martrnecock NEIGHBORHOOD ASSOCIATION 


Locust Valley, New York. 
Mr. Richard F. Bach, 
Extension Secretary, 
Dear Mr. Baca: 
I have your letter of March 8th. We are very 
happy that the Print Exhibit of the American 
Federation of Arts is coming to Locust Valley. 
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The dates for the exhibits are March 21st, 22d, 
and 23d. The exhibit will be set up on Saturday, 
the 20th, and taken down on Wednesday the 24th. 
This is the first time that such an exhibit has been 
held in this community and is more or less in the 
nature of an experiment with us. There will be 
no admission fee and the exhibit will be open from 
two until eleven on the three days. On Monday 
afternoon, the 22d, we have arranged for the 
school children of our local school and the students 
at Friends’ Academy, a private school in the 
community, to have a special view of the exhibit. 
The art teacher at the Friends’ Academy will be 
present during the afternoon to point out the 
outstanding features to the scholars. On Monday 
evening, March 22d, in cooperation with the 
Nassau County Home Bureau we are arranging 
an evening meeting with the subject, “The Use of 
Pictures in Home Decoration.” Miss Watkins, 
the Home Bureau Agent, is arranging for a speaker 
to come from New York. 

A feature of our exhibit which you may be 
interested in is this, in the hall in which the exhibit 
is to be held we have a stage with an interior set. 
Mr. Zaday, an interior decorator, who has his 
shop here and who does a large amount of work 
for the wealthy people, has agreed to decorate 
our stage using some of the pictures from the 
exhibit on the wall and furnishing draperies, 
furniture, etc., himself. I think it will be very 
beautiful as well as an interesting feature of our 
exhibit. 

I shall plan to send a notice to all of our local 
papers. Any press notices must be in the hands 
of the editors on Wednesday of each week in order 
to be included in the weekly issue which comes out 
on Friday or Saturday. I am also sending to our 
mailing list in this community, about 500 names, 
the press notice of the exhibit and an invitation 
to attend. 

I trust that you will be able to come out and 
see how the exhibit takes in a small community. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp R. Knicur. 

Over $100 worth of prints were sold at this 


» exhibition. 


A SUCCESSFUL LITTLE EXHIBITION 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
The Secretary, 
American Federation of Arts. 
Dear Mapa: : 

I packed the Helen Hyde Prints this morning 
and have left word with the Express Company to 
call for them. I also left word to collect the 
expressage amount from this address. When I 
sent the Rembrandt lecture I pasted a piece of 
paper stating to send prepaid, but haye heard 
nothing from them since. 

I cannot express to you one-half the appreciation 
we have felt for the Helen Hyde prints. About a 
thousand visitors viewed them, and many showed 
a real interest, and they really felt the charm. 

We did not have much newspaper notice. I 
would have had to write them myself as the 
Binghamton reporters are not capable of writing 
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on art. A very live poster with some of the 
magazine article that you sent me pasted on it and 
several reproductions of the prints was about the 
best advertisement—but we sent a good many 
invitations and I always took pains in wording 
anything about the exhibition, to state that it was 
a Traveling Exhibit sent by the American Feder- 
tion of Arts. I have been unable to make the 
sales that I had hoped, but feel sure that it is the 
times rather than a lack of interest. We all have 
to pay double for everything we have, clothing, 
food, repairs, and there is scarcely a week goes by 
without there being some kind of a “Drive” with 
house to house canvasing. 

I am keeping the price list and possibly at some 
future date we may have better luck. Surely if 
one but notes the crowds emitting from the Movie 
Houses, it seems there is plenty of money to spend. 

Sincerely, 
May Sr. Joun. 


WAR MEMORIALS FOR SCHOOLS—A 
TIMELY SUGGESTION 


CLEVELAND ScHOOL or ART 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
My prar Miss Mecuiin: 

I wonder if sufficient emphasis has been given 
in THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF Art to the possi- 
bility of memorials to our soldier dead, in the big 
public schools of the country from which they were 
graduated. In some schools out this way the 
school building is fast becoming a community 
center of great importance and in these centers 
memorials are beginning to accumulate as in the 
cathedrals of the Middle Ages which were the 
community centers of that day. It seems to me 
that the stained glass window as a memorial might 
receive a little more attention. Such a worker as 
Mr. Clement Heaton of New York, for instance, 
would be able to furnish such memorials at a 
reasonable price, memorials that would have 
permanent artistic value. Of course there are 
other men who could do it equally well, perhaps 
I just mention his name because I have been 
talking with him recently about his hopes and 
fears for art. 

Every time I see a new number of Tur AmMErtI- 
can Macazine or Art I feel like writing you a 
letter of congratulation. You are doing a great 
work. 

Ever cordially yours, 
Henry T. Batrey, 
Director. 


The Federation’s large print exhibition 
was shown at the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 
April 8th to 24th, and will be exhibited 
by the Art Alliance, Philadelphia, May 
8th to 31st. The small print exhibition 
was at the Ethical Culture School, New 
York, April 8th to 16th and will be at the 
Massachusetts High School, Taunton, May 
3d to 15th. 
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ROBERT SPENCER 


AWARDED SECOND ALTMAN PRIZE 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY AT 


THE 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


HE Ninety-fifth Annual Exhibition of 

the National Academy of Design was 
held in the Brooklyn Museum this year 
instead of in the familiar halls of the Fine 
Arts Building, West 57th Street, New 
York, the latter having been made unten- 
able by the fire which occurred just prior 
to the opening of the Architectural League’s 
annual exhibition in February. 

For the first time for many years all of 
the pictures accepted were hung and the 
showing was none the less worthy on this 
account. In fact, the old Academy has not 
exhibited as gay a lot of pictures for many 
years, nor has its annual exhibition for 
long attracted so much notice. On the 
opening day the galleries of the Museum 


were thronged with interested visitors; tea 
was served formally in the Museum’s 
rotunda, and everyone seemed in happiest 
mood. 

The galleries which the Brooklyn 
Museum gencrously put at the disposition 
of the Academy are of agreeable size and 
admirably lighted, so that even poor 
pictures might be expected to look their 
best when displayed therein. There were 
comparatively few poor pictures in this 
Ninety-fifth Annual Exhibition, however. 
The jury of selection had made good choice. 
There were also. it must be admitted, few 
pictures of extraordinary merit, pictures 
which Museums would perhaps vie in 
securing for permanent collections, pic- 
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THE RAPIDS 


e 


W. ELMER SCHOFIELD 


AWARDED FIRST ALTMAN PRIZE 


tures which would long be remembered as 
brilliant achievements. 

There were a great many new names in 
the catalogue of this exhibition and evi- 
dences of a great deal of “new blood.” 
The display as a whole was youthful and 
inspiring, and not only created an agreeable 
impression on the instant but left a good 
impression in retrospect. The painters 
evidenced for the most part a sensitiveness 
to beauty and showed good craftsmanship, 
as well as substantial grounding in the basic 
principles of all art. 

A new feature of this exhibition was the 
department of graphic art—drawings, en- 
gravings, etchings and prints, which is 
hereafter, it is understood, to invariably 
constitute a section of thé annual displays. 

Owing possibly to the difficulty — of 
transportation the sculptors not 
especially well represented. 


were 
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The prize awards were as follows: The 
Thomas B. Clark prize to James R. Hop- 
kins for a painting of the Tennessee Moun- 
taineers entitled ‘“‘Mountain Courtship”; 
the first Altman prize to W. Elmer Scho- 
field for a landscape entitled “Rapids”; 
the second Altman prize to Robert Spencer 
for a picture entitled “‘The Green River’’; 
the Isaac M. Maynard prize to Henry R. 
Rittenburg for a portrait of Elliott Dainger- 
field, the well known painter; the first 
Julius Halgarten prize to Armin Harsen 
for a painting entitled “Boy with Cod”; 
the second Halgarten prize to Kantaro 
Kato for a portrait of a young woman; 
the third Halgarten prize to John E. 
Costigan for a figure painting entitled 
“Gossips.” To Anna Vaughan Hyatt, 
the Saltus Medal of Merit was awarded for 
a small sized model of her statue of Joan 
of Are erected on Riverside Drive. 


JOAN OF ARC 
BY ANNA VAUGHAN HYATT 


Awarded Saltus Medal of Merit 
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MONEY AND ART 


Thomas Nelson Page in one of his 
inimitable southern stories makes an elderly 
representative of the old South say to a 
young man for whose upbringing he has 
become in a measure responsible, “‘ My son, 
there are two things a gentleman never 
mentions at the table—one is money.” 
That some such boundary as this should 
exist between Art and Dollars we feel 
instinctively but just how it can be erected 
it is a little difficult to say. Of course 
artists must create for the joy of creating, 
but studios must be rented, paints and other 
materials purchased, frames bought, to say 
nothing of mundane trifles like food and 
clothing so prominently mentioned in 
reports concerning the high cost of living. 
Where are the artists to get these things 
if there is no market for their wares? 

“What do you think of that picture 
over the mantel?” asked a prosperous house- 
holder of an artist guest as they sat before 
the fire and smoked their after dinner cigars. 

“A good print,” was the reply. 

“Ah yes, a print, but almost as good as 
an original—some people have thought it 
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was an original,” said the host with satis- 
faction. 

““How much did you give for it?” 

“Twenty-five dollars including 
frame.” 

“And how much for this sofa?”’ 

“Oh that was over two hundred—pretty 
nice isn’t it?”’ 

“And this rug?” 

“Man alive, that cost two thousand. 
Now, you are artist enough to know the 
real thing when you see it!” 

A department store whose cbief patrons 
are the poorer classes advertised ex- 
tensively at Christmas-time vanity bag 
purses at $115 each and sold enough to 
make the advertising well worth while. 
An exhibition of pictures by very accom- 
plished artists, priced from $50 te 
about $250 came back recently from a six 
months’ circuit practically as it went— 
almost no sales having been made at the 
half dozen stopping places. 

Of course there are exceptions. A school 
teacher in Denver once gave two months 
salary for a water color that she felt she 
must possess. There are still people in the 
world who would rather spend their money 
for etchings than food or clothing. There 
are, we fear, few persons who prize works of 
art above automobiles, but there may be 
some. 

The question is what is to be done about 
it? Must the artists advertise? Heaven 
forbid! Then obviously we must adver- 
tise for them. We must make people 
understand that art is not merely to be 
looked at—that it may be owned. That it 
is nol merely for museums, but for the home. 
If no one bought potatoes the farmers would 
stop growing them; if no one buys art the 
artists will stop producing. 

Furthermore, this traffic must not be 
merely commercial, the commodity in itself 
is too precious to be valued in mere coin of 
the realm. An etching by Zorn which sold 
five years ago for four hundred dollars today 
brings more than a thousand, perhaps twe 
thousand, but the man who bought it witk 
this increase in value in mind merely spent 
his money and got for it in money a gener. 
ous return. The delight which one ear 
experience through the possession of a work 
of art is like sunshine, sunsets, and gooc 
health of an unpurchasable, higher sort. 


the 


There are some homes in which no books 
are to be found, there are others in which 


\| the walls are barren of pictures, but these 
4 are not the kinds of homes in which most 


_of us would like to live or even to visit— 
| they are homes from which a large element 


( of joy has been left out. 


If in every home in this country there 
| eould be even one good picture it would be 
| no longer necessary to find ways of inducing 
people to visit our art museums and ex- 


|| hibits, they could not be kept away, and 


there would be no danger of art being com- 
| mercialized, for the demand would more 


A newspaper writer in a part of the 
country where exhibitions of paintings are 
not frequent, after commenting upon a 


| than equal the supply. 
| 


| delightful nocturne by a well known painter 


in a collection then on view, said, “And if 
you like Mr. H’s moonlight go buy it. 
What do you suppose he painted it for— 
to amuse you?” 
_ This was terse and to the point. Prob- 
ably Mr. H— did not paint that picture of 
moonlight primarily to sell but because of 
the beauty he found in nature. But to 
have some one purchase that picture would 
have meant encouragement to the artist 
like the clasp of a hand and a “Good for 
you, old fellow, pretty fine I should say, 
just what I should have liked to have 
painted but couldn’t. Do it some more!’ 
But what is the use of painting pictures 
-that no one cares about, that no one wants, 
that no one seems to consider worth a two 
‘penny whistle? After all it isn’t a matter 


of dollars but appreciation, the dollars are 


What we really 
Do we 


merely a unit of measure. 
want we are ready to pay for. 
-really want art? 


NOTES 


“The Trustees of the Art 

Bee CBICAGO Tnstitute of Chicago,” says 
ART MARKET 4 writer in a recent issue of 
the Institute’s Bulletin, “‘have decided that 
Chicago ought to give more attention to 
the purchase of paintings for the adornment 
of homes.” They believe ‘‘Chicago artists 
ought to be encouraged and thereby pre- 
vented from going to other cities where 
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there are better markets. Many collectors 
habitually go east for pictures and ignore 
the Chicago market, and eastern museums 
because of a deep tradition have had a 
better opportunity to make sales. A better 
Chicago market will guarantee a higher 
standard of art and a greater growth among 
artists. The Chicago Artists’ Exhibition 
demonstrates that Chicago has unbounded 
talent which, given an opportunity, will 
compete favorably with the talent of the 
east. The Art Institute ought to dispose 
of many thousands of dollars worth of 
pictures annually. Such sales would in- 
crease the business of the dealers; for, as a 
shrewd capitalist of the Stockyards advised 
his son, ‘In order to sell pigs you must go 
where they are selling lots of pigs.’ The 
east comes to Chicago to buy pigs, steel and 
many kinds of merchandise, why should it 
not come to Chicago for its pictures.” 

“Tf every home in Chicago owned by 
people of moderate means, not to mention 
those of wealth, would say, ‘We will buy 
one good picture for our home,’ soon a high 
standard of art would crowd out forever the 
poor and barren excuse for art that is so 
distressingly apparent on almost every 
wall. One good picture condemns an 
inferior in the same way that good English 
rebukes current slang. The art Institute 
is, therefore, inviting its friends to allow its 
sales department to contribute its experi- 
ence and judgment in the selection of pic- 
tures for their homes and is offering a wide 
range of subjects from which they may 
choose.” 


To find collections of pho- 
tography on exhibition in 
Art Museums is quite usual 
today. In the Albright Gallery during 
March was shown the First National 
Exhibition of Pictorial Photography under 
the direction of the Buffalo Camera Club. 
This included 112 exhibits by pictorial 
photographers residing not only in Buffalo 
but throughout the United States. Some 
of the exhibits came from as far east as 
Maine and others from as far west as Cali- 
fornia. An attractive illustrated catalogue 
was issued. 

In the Carnegie Institute at the same 
time was held the Seventh Annual Pitts- 
burgh Salon of Photography under the 


PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
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auspices of the Photographic Section of the 
Academy of Science and Art of Pittsburgh. 
This also included prints from pictorial 
photographers from all parts of the country. 
There were, however, shown herein 238 
exhibits. 

Two collections of pictorial photography 
have been traveling this season under the 
auspices of the American Federation of 
Arts. Both of these collections were as- 
sembled by the Pictorial Photographers of 
America; one comprised framed prints and 
the other unframed. The former collection 
has just completed its circuit. The latter 
is now in the middle west after having been 
shown on the Pacific Coast. 


The Society of Business 
BUSINESS Men Painters was organ- 
MEN PAINTERS j7ed at the Hamilton Club, 
Chicago, March 19th. The charter mem- 
bers are E. G. Drew, secretary of the 
Chicago Telephone Company; T. V. Field, 
Engineer of the Telephone Company; Prof. 
Walter Sargent, University of Chicago; 
E. F. Selz, Shoe manufacturer; E. S. Barrie 
of Carson Pirie Scott & Company; and 
Louis W. Wolff, who is in active business 
affairs. To the original group will be 
added Edward B. Butler of the mail order 
house, Butler Brothers; Wallace L. De 
Wolf, a capitalist in the real estate business 
and Charles Hetherington, who retired 
from active business and began to paint 
after sixty years of age. Mr. Butler and 
Mr. De Wolf are trustees of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago and art collectors. Mr. 
Butler gave the Inness Collection of Paint- 
ings and the Inness Gallery to the Art 
Institute. Mr. De Wolf contributed the 
Zorn etchings to the print collection and 
sponsors a number of scholarships for de- 
serving students. Nearly all the charter 
members have exhibited. 

Members of the Society of Business Men 
Painters must be over thirty years of age, 
and have taken up the pursuit of art 
for pleasure. Both Mr. Butler and Mr. 
De Wolf, landscape painters, began to paint 
after fifty years of age, when retiring from 
office activities. Mr. Drew, Secretary of 
the Chicago Telephone Company, is presi- 
dent of the society. 

The Business Men Painters will meet 
occasionally to present their work before a 
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critic-teacher. Sketching tours for the 
spring and summer are being planned. 
“An exhibition will be held next season. 

Mr. Drew had previously organized a 
group of painters and draftsmen from the 
thousands of employes, of the Chicago 
Telephone Company. Classes of instruc- 
tion were held at the expense of the comp- 
any, and an exhibition of over 800 credit- 
able sketches was installed in the company’s 
building early in March, 1920. 

The object of this movement which re- 
sulted in the Society of Business Men 
Painters, is to give an opportunity for the 
development of the creative spirit in an 
artistic way, and to provide diversion while 
training the aesthetic taste and offering the 
pleasure of the pursuits of culture to busi- 
ness men who would follow them. 


The opening of the Burn- 

THE DANIEL ham Library of books and 

H. BURNHAM folios, relating to architec- 

LIBRARY ture, is an event of wide- 
spread gratification in Chicago and the 
vicinity. Daniel H. Burnham, an archi- 
tect of national fame, on his death be- 
queathed the sum of $50,000, the income 
from which was to be used to purchase 
works to enrich the Art Institute library of 
architecture. A corridor south of the 
Ryerson Library was remodelled by How- 
ard Shaw, the architect and a trustee of the 
Art Institute, producing a transformation 
in the shape of a lofty apartment, the barrel 
vaulting, and long narrow windows with 
leaded glass altogether uniting in a stately 
effect. Specially designed shelves and 
reading desks and an original system of 
lighting added to the convenience of the 
readers and those who came to look up 
references. 

Acting together, the Chicago Public 
Library, the Newberry, Crerar and Ryerson 
Libraries, agree to concentrate acquisitions 
of an architectural character in the Daniel 
H. Burnham Library, to render it a source 
of first importance in its field. At present 
there are 2,400 volumes on architecture, 
many plates and portfolios and pamphlets. 
Since space is provided, it is believed that 
valuable works will be contributed by 
patrons. 

At the west of the Burnham Library, the 
Art Institute has installed the photograph 
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and slide department which catalogues 
36,000 prints, and 19,427 slides among 
which are many relating to subjects of 
architectural interest. 


The Tenth Annual Exhi- 

THE CHICAGO . 

Bens bition of the Chicago 

ee Society of Etchers at the 
Art Institute in March 
filled a gallery with 188 prints by eighty-two 
men and women. While the name of the 
association suggests local importance, the 
membership is scattered across the conti- 
nent from Maine to California and includes 
men who work abroad. Its 1919 report 
gives 230 associate members chiefly in or 
near Chicago, with representations in 
seventeen states in the union, in London 
and in Christiania. Of the 104 active 
members, fifteen are in Chicago, others in 
various parts of America, and in England, 
France, Italy, Sweden, Canada, India, 
Japan and Honolulu. 

The prints winning prizes in the 1920 
exhibition were “Two Old Women,” by 
Adolphe W. Blondheim, “Three Score and 
Ten,” by Arthur W. Heintzelman; “‘ Wheel- 
wright Shop,” by Ernest D. Roth and 
“Shipping,” by J. W. Winkler. The Art 
Institute purchased prints by J. Paul 
Verrees, George Resler, Ralph M. Pearson, 
Bertha E. Jaques, Charles W. Dahlgreen 
and J. W. Winkler for the permanent print 
collection. About $1,200 worth of prints 

~were purchased by the public. 

An appreciation of etchings and engray- 
ings is growing to a noticeable extent in 
the Middle West. Every day of the 
Exhibition a generous number of visitors 
came directly to the print room to give 
serious attention to the impressions and 
to confer with Mrs. Jaques, the secretary 
of the Society of Etchers, who was ever 
present. 


Various art organizations 
in Cleveland have long 
recognized the need of 
interesting the local public more actively in 
the work of artists and craftsmen in that 
city; and the initial step toward remedying 
this need was taken last year when the 
first annual exhibition of local art was held 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art. At that 
time over two hundred exhibitors were 


ART IN 
CLEVELAND 


TRIPOD, LINGOLN MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DESIGNED BY HENRY BACON 


represented, and a great deal of enthusiasm 
was aroused which has done much to stimu- 
late and increase artistic production in the 
community. 

The Second Annual Exhibition of Work 
by Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen will 
be held at The Cleveland Museum of Art 
from May 5th to June 27th. Entries will 
be limited to work produced since last May 
by residents of Greater Cleveland. The 
scope of the exhibit will be broad. Paint- 
ing, drawing, sculpture, etc., and examples 
of bookbinding, photography, printing, 
jewelry, weaving, basketry, batik work, 
crocheting, embroidery, lace, furniture and 
other crafts are to be included in the exhi- 
bition. The Cleveland Art Association has 
cooperated by appointing an advisory com- 
mittee of sixteen to whom artists are re- 
ferred for advice on matters of doubt. 
This committee is also constantly on the 
search for new workers throughout the city. 

Three members of last year’s jury from 
out of town, Messrs. C. Howard Walker, 
Ellsworth Woodward and George W. 


Eggers, accepted an invitation to serve 
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again this year; and the fourth member, 
replacing Mr. Harshe who could not serve 
at this time, was Charles H. Woodbury. 

Certificates of Merit will be awarded for 
first, second and third honors in each class 
in which the quality of the work merits such 
awards The Jury will also award the 
Penton Medal for Excellence in various 
classes. This is offered annually by John 
A. Penton through the Cleveland Art 
Association for excellent work produced 
during the preceding year. The medal 
was designed by a Cleveland sculptor. 


There is no doubt that 
present economic con- 
ditions, especially as affecting the price of 
silver, are bringing some very fine old silver 
into the market, and also bringing very 
high figures in prices. These prices are 
commanded by really good eighteenth 
century silver, but that of the Victorian 
period cannot reach the same range of 
prices. The eighteenth century was an 
epoch of very fine taste in furniture and 
silver; and these qualities appeared in the 
choice collection of English silver plate, 
the property of Field-Marshal, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Methuen G.C.B., which was sold by 
Messrs. Christie Manson on February 25th. 

These Methuens of the early eighteenth 
century, unlike their present representative, 
who chose the profession of arms, were a 
great diplomatic family, John Methuen, 
who lived from 1650-1706, having been 
Envoy and Ambassador of England to 
Portugal, where he concluded the Methuen 
Treaty in 1703; while his successor, Sir 
Paul Methuen was Envoy and later Am- 
bassador to Portugal, Minister at Turin, 
and Ambassador to Spain and Morocco, 
and many of these pieces engraved with the 
Royal Arms and Cypher of George I may 
have been part of his Ambassadorial plate. 
This applies to the beautiful pair of George 
I cups and covers, finely chased with masks 
and strapwork, and with gadrooned bor- 
ders, by Phil Rolles in 1714, which realized 
in the February sale, at 210 s. per oz., 
£2,879.12.6d; while other fine pieces were 
the Queen Anne circular sideboard dish, 
engraved with the Methuen Arms by Pierre 
Harache in 1703, the beautiful pair of sauce- 
boats, chased with festoons of flowers, 
laurels and masks, with dragons for the 
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handles, by Isaac Duke in 1743, and the 
nobly designed George I circular ice-pails, 
by Lewis Metayer in 1714, which were 
not dear at £826.10. 2d, at 72s per oz. 

But interest centered in the English 
Gothic cup and cover, of silver-gilt and 
rock crystal, which may have been really 
fine Scottish work of about 1500, and is 
claimed by its present possessor to be the 
identical cup from which the ill-fated Mary 
Stuart, Queen of Scots, received her last 
Communion; the stem being formed of an 


octagonal rock crystal column, and the | 


cover surmounted by a crystal ball, with 
the serpent, symbol of eternity. Mr. 
Crichton started the bidding for this fine 
historic piece at £1,000, and it fell to him 
finally at £3,200. 

The art world on both sides of the 
Atlantic has suffered a loss in the recent 
death of Mr. Louis Duveen, controlling 


partner of Duveen Brothers, at the com- — 


paratively early age of only 46. 
possessed the “‘flair’”’ in art of his father, 
the late Sir Joseph Duveen, and his pru- 
dence was a corrective to the energetic 
impetuosity of his brother, the present Sir 
Joseph, while his generosity was on a line 
with his family’s best traditions. His aid 
was invaluable in the four successive Red 
Cross sales; and recently he presented to 
the Bodleian Library an edition of the 
fourth folio of Shakespeare, which was 
lacking to its collection. 

The exhibition of water-color drawings 
of the English School now open at Messrs. 
Agnews Galleries in Old Bond Street, was, 
as I know, the result of very careful selec- 
tion and arrangement. The result is a very 
choice selection of the best from the works 
of Copley Fielding, David Cox, J. M. W. 
Turner, George Barret, and later of Birket 
Foster, A. W. Hunt, and down to our own 
times in Gregory and Wimperis. 

Particularly well represented is Peter de 
Wint in his massive drawing of ‘ Bray-on- 
Thames”. The Abbotsford set of Turner 
drawings is of special interest, though his 
two finest mature works here are the 
studies of Lucerne at moonrise, and his 
“Red Rigi-Sunset.”” A. W. Hunt, who was 
influenced by Turner, has here two admir- 
able water-colors of Durham Cathedral. 


The exhibition opened this month at the 
Alpine Club Gallery of ‘‘War, Peace 


He — 


Conference and other portraits,” by Augus- 
tus John, and that of the recent sculpture 
of Jacob Epstein at the Leicester Gal- 
leries are of the first interest in critical 
appreciation. The Epstein exhibition is 
of a few selected bronzes, and here the 
upright figure of Christ, pointing to the 
wound in his hands, created the most stir 
among the London public. What, how- 
ever, attracted me here the most were the 
portrait busts, and notably among these 
_ those of Betty May, Lillian Shelley, and 
the brilliantly modelled and characteristic 
head of an American soldier. Both this 
bronze bust and the Christ have, I under- 
stand, since been sold. 


In his War and Peace portraits Augustus 
| John has surpassed himself, and taken a 
| front place among portraitists of this 
| century. There is fine drawing in these 
| portraits, character is there—the real man, 
not posed in the limelight, as a political 
celebrity, but as he lives and moves—and 
frequently wonderful beauty of color. The 
selection itself is of exceptional interest, 
| including as it does the burly upright figure 
of the Rt. Hon. Gerald Massey, Prime 
| Minister of New Zealand; the keen thin 
‘ face, instinct with force, of the Prime 
| Minister of Australia; the Prime Minister 
‘ of Canada, Sir Robert Borden, a striking 
likeness and also a great artistic creation, 
; and H. R. H. Emir Feisul, clad in the robes 
«of the Orient. Intimately connected with 
{ this last in the story of the Great War was 
( Colonel T. E. Lawrence, C.B., D.S.O., that 
] Bero of an almost legendary romance on 
1 whom the Germans placed a great sum of 
| blood money, vainly, for the Arabs would 
1 never betray their beloved leader. He 
« appeared here in the robes of an Arab Chief; 
¢ and it was interesting, at the private view 
(to turn from the portraits, and find their 
‘ original standing in the room, in the less 
i imposing dress of an English private gentle- 
iman. Among the women most noticeable 
\were the Marchesa Casati, the Princess 
| Bibesco, and the Duckesse de Grammont: 
{ there are some admirable studies of Canad- 
| ian soldiers. 


Reproductions of two portraits by 
Mr. John—those of Sir Robert Borden 
,and La Marchesa Casati—are to be 
‘found on pages 246 and 247 of this 
| magazine. 
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Greaney, A mass meeting was held 
cae ees at the Academy of the Fine 
Arts in Philadelphia on 

Wednesday evening, March 24th, to con- 
sider the Menace of the Billboard. Dr. 
George: Woodward was chairman of the 
committee, and Mr. J. Borton Weeks, 
president of the Keystone Automobile 
Club, vice-chairman. The principal speak- 
ers were Josepb Pennell who illustrated his 
address with a series of lantern slides and 
J. Horace McFarland, president of the 
American Civic Association. The follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, Billboard Advertising is of no public 
benefit, is a scandalous waste of money and is 
an artistic disgrace to the public highways, 
whether of city, suburb or the country, 

And Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has definitely held that, 

“A city, exercising the police power, 
may prohibit the erection of billboards in 
residence districts, in the interest of 
safety, morality, health, and decency of 
the community.” 

Cusack vs. Chicago, 242 U.S. 526 

And Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case referred to, thus indicts the evils 
of Billboard advertising: 


“Upon the question of the reasonable- 
ness of this ordinance, much evidence was 
introduced upon the trial of the case, 
from which the Supreme Court (of Illi- 
nois) finds that fires have been started in 
the accumulations of combustible ma- 
terial which gathered about such bill- 
boards; that offensive and unsanitary 
accumulations are habitually found about 
them, and that they afford a convenient 
concealment and shield for immoral 
practices, and for loiterers and criminals. 

“As bearing upon the limitation of the 
requirements of the section to blocks 
‘used exclusively for residence purposes,’ 
the court finds that the trial court er- 
roneously refused to allow testimony to 
be introduced tending to show that 
residence sections of the city did not have 
as full police or fire protection as other 
sections have, and that the streets of such 
sections are more frequented by un- 
protected women and children, and are 
not so well lighted as other sections of 
the city are, and that most of the crimes 
against women and children are offenses 
against their persons.” 


And Whereas investment of millions of dollars 
by the City of Philadelphia in the Roosevelt 
Boulevard and the Southern Boulevard, has been 
for the time being rendered nugatory so far as the 
beauty of the Boulevards are concerned, by the 
erection of enormous numbers of Billboards along 
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the route; the Billboard and advertising interests 
seeming to think that the object of Philadelphia 
was to create a beautiful thing for them to utterly 
ruin. 

Resolved by The Fellowship of The Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts and by the group 
of representatives of other organizations of the 
City of Philadelphia in Town Hall Meeting 
assembled that the City Council of Philadelphia 
be urged to pass and his Honor the Mayor to 
approve an Ordinance forbidding the erection of 
Billboards in residential undeveloped sections 
and forbidding the use of advertisements on any 
Billboard erected in a business section except to 
advertise the business actually carried on upon the 
property on which the Billboard is erected. 

And Be It Further Resolved that the Governor 
of the State of Pennsylvania be urged to secure 
legislation forbidding the erection of Billboards 
except for advertising the business carried on 
upon the property upon which the Billboard is 
erected. 


Last month Professor Hen- 
NEWS LETTER drickson gave four delight 


FROM THE ful lectures on  Virgil’s 
AMERICAN “ Aeneid,” laying special 
ACADEMY stress upon the topography 
IN ROME 


and climate of Latium and 
upon the circumstances under which the 
poem was written. 

Miss Wadsworth of the Classical School 
has gone to Sicily with Mrs. Charles U. 
Clark (who spent a few days in Romie) and 
two young ladies. They intend to make 
the usual round of the Island—Palermo, 
Monreale, Segesta, Selinus, Girgenti, Syra- 
cusa and Taormina. 

Painter Cowles’ ceiling is advancing 
rapidly. Two of the men who came out 
last Fall have been helping him on his 
painted architectural setting. 

Sculptor Jennewein’s group of a man 
wrestling with a bull is almost finished. It 
is a large, ambitious piece of work, and 
should be a credit both to him and to the 
Academy. 

Painter Cox’s large cartoon for his mural 
decoration is nearing completion. He has 
spent two days in the Caracci Gallery at 
the Farnese Palace making color notes of 
the ceiling there, which is much on the same 
lines as his decoration. 

Painter Lascari has a sereen of seven 
valves under way representing the creation 
of the world. Each valve is treated with 
appropriate decoration. 

The affiliated architects, MacDonnell and 
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Robin, have just finished measuring Berni- 
ni’s famous portico in front of St. Peter’s by 

*means of extension ladders. They are 
both active, intelligent men. 


Professor Edgell conducted a trip to the 
Villas ‘at Frascati, which almost all the 
members of both Schools attended. We 
visited the Villas Aldobrandini, Ruffanelli, 
Lancellotti, Torlonia, Muti, Pallavicini, 
Mondragone and Borghese. The only one 
we could not get into was the Falconieri, 
which is still owned by the German Kaiser. 


Another trip was to the Palazzo Doria 
Pamphili to see Pietro da Cortona’s ceiling. 


Venturi’s lectures are over. His seven 
conferences covered the art of Rome from 
the fall of the Roman Empire to today, and 
Leonardo, Raffaello, Tiziano and Michel- 
angelo. 

Landscape Architect Wilcox from the 
Harvard Landscape School of Architecture 
has arrived and is already at work. Land- 
scape Architect Lawson is looking after him; 
they are measuring the Villa Medici to- 
gether, and day before yesterday they spent 
the day in the Vatican gardens. 

The Association of the National Acade- 
mies in Rome is progressing. Ihave drawn 
up a tentative Constitution, which the 
various Directors are now studying. We 
expect to have the first meeting of the 
Executive Committee within a week or so. 


The exhibition of modern industrial 
Italian art, which I mentioned in my 
January news letter, has been decided upon; 
not, however, as a large exhibition as first 
planned, but as one which can be more 
easily handled—there is to be a choice 
selection of objects of sufficient number to 
fill a room 60 by 30 feet. (To be circulated 
in the U. S. by the American Federation of 
Arts). 

Dr. Denman Ross is in Rome. He spent 
an afternoon going over the Academy and 
the studios. 

We are all delighted that Mr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson has been appointed 
Ambassador to Italy, for he is already 
known here as a sincere admirer of the 
country. We have been too long without 
an Ambassador, and the effect upon Italy 
has not been altogether happy. 

GoruamM Puriuuips STEVENS, 
Director. 
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A loan exhibition comprising sixty-two 
paintings and drawings, eleven works in 


_ sculpture and fifty-three prints was lately 


held under the auspices of the Honolulu 
Art Society in the Library of Hawaii. The 
paintings included examples by Inness, 
Keith, Daubigny, Dupré, Jacque, Josef 
Israels and Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
among contemporary painters, Lionel Wal- 
den, Wilton Lockwood, Walter MacEwen, 
Edward Redfield and Charles Livingston 
Bull. The sculpture included examples by 
Meunier, Manship, Nadelman, Roger Noble 
Burnham and others. The print collection 


| boasted works by Rembrandt, Whistler, 


Meryon, Millet, de Chavannes, Zorn, 
Cameron, Washburn, Webster, McBey, 
Frank Short, Platt, Andre Smith, Hornby, 
George E. Burr, Henry Wolf and Timothy 
Cole to mention but a few. <A more choice 
and delightful little collection could scarcely 
be imagined. There are two active art 
associations in Honolulu at present, the 
Art Society and the Art League, both 


chapters of the American Federation of 


Arts. 


The print makers of Los Angeles have © 


_ been holding at the Museum of History, 
Science and Art, Exposition, Park, their 
_ first international print makers exhibition, 


_ gether. 
listed in the catalogue. 


_ wood block prints in color. 


_and it is surprising to note how compre- 


hensive a collection has been gotten to- 
Nearly five hundred prints are 
There is a large 
representation from France, an impressive 
group from Great Britain, a small number 


from Italy and a very fair representation 


from the United States. Eight of the 
extreme modernists are represented by 
It is stated in 


the catalogue that whereas the jury was 


not in sympathy with the so-called modern 
movement its members felt that it should 
have a place in an international exhibition 


and that, therefore, a limited number of 


representative examples were shown. 


The Scammon lectures for the year 1920 
at the Art Institute of Chicago have been 


. delivered by Joseph Pennell who took as his 
. subject, ‘‘The Graphic Arts as Practised By 


Modern Men and By Modern Methods.” 
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The Board of Managers of the Fellow- 
ship of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts recently announced that the 
Fellowship prize of one hundred dollars 
for the best work, or works, in painting or 
sculpture in the One Hundred and Fifteenth 
Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, by a member of 
the Fellowship who has been a regularly 
registered student in the Academy Schools 
within the last ten years had been awarded 
for 1920 to Juliet White Gross for her 
painting entitled “‘Morning.” The prize 
is awarded by a vote of the active members 
of the Fellowship who visit the exhibition. 
This year there were forty competitors with 
sixty-seven works. 


Mr. William Coughlen has resigned his 
position as secretary of the John Herron 
Art Institute and director of the Herron 
Art School to become sales manager in the 
development of Shaker Heights, a restricted 
residence district of Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Coughlen has been connected with the 
John Herron Art Institute for eleven years. 


During May the Chicago Art Institute 
will hold its annual exhibition of American 
water colors, pastels and miniatures in- 
cluding the American Water Color Society’s 
Rotary sent out by the American Federa- 
tion of Arts. 


The Denver Art Association held its 
Twenty-sixth Annual Exhibition from May 
3d to 17th at the Public Library. 


Indicative of the growing interest in 
prints is the statement made by Mr. Royal 
Cortissoz, art critic of the New York 
Tribune, that in the month of December 
alone, etchings by Frank W. Benson to 
the value of $25,000 were sold during an 
exhibition held at the Kennedy Galleries, 
New York. 


The College Art Association held its 
Ninth Annual Convention in Cleveland, 
Ohio, April Ist, 2nd and 3rd. Many in- 
teresting papers covering a wide range of 
subjects were presented. A visit was paid 
to the Memorial Art Gallery at Oberlin 
and two fine private collections in Cleve- 
land, those of Mr. Ralph King and Mr. 
FE. S. Burke, were inspected by invitation. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE GARDENS OF ITALY. WITH 
HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES.—By E. MARCH PHILLIPS. Edited 
by Arthur T. Bolton, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. 

This is a new edition of an extremely 
valuable work, brought out in response to 
demand, revised and amplified so that for 
practical purposes it may be regarded as a 
new book. The magnificent series of 
photographs taken by the late Charles 
Latham, has been retained for the most 
part, and about 150 new photographs have 
been added to make the series of villas and 
gardens more comprehensive. Miss Phil- 
lips’ original text, supplying historical notes 
and data concerning the people who lived 
in the old palaces and gardens, has been 
largely retained, but Mr. Bolton, fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
has enlarged the section relating to the 
Roman and Florentine examples, and has 
added new chapters on the Villas and gar- 
dens of Venetia, the lake district, and in 
Genoa, together with a valuable series of 
plans and a helpful general introduction. 

Mr. Bolton notes in the preface, that the 
changes in the famous Italian Gardens 
have been so few that the plans drawn in 
1809 are for all ordinary purposes suffi- 
ciently correct today. He also remarks 
that in a recent visit to Italy, after a lapse 
of twenty-five years, he found the con- 
ditions of the gardens and villas greatly 
improved, having been, apparently, better 
cared for of late. The book is in thirty- 
three chapters and the text is accompanied 
by between 150 and 200 illustrations, many 
of which are full page folio; the frontispiece 
is in color from a painting by Charles 
Gascoyne; the rest of the illustrations are 
half tones from photographs. 

Those who have read Miss Evelyn 
March Phillips’ book on ‘‘ Form and Color’”’ 
will understand that in dealing with any 
subject her treatment would be unusual, 
thought-provoking and engaging, for she 
is one of the few who in writing about art, 
succeeds in being at the same time scholarly 
and casual. Her chapters in this book give 
the reader a feeling of intimacy with the 
gardens described; a feeling which. the 
ordinary description or effusion would not 
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create. Garden making is one of the great 

“arts of Peace; an art which may be prac- 
ticed no less well in this country than in 
Europe, provided we have the skill and 
patience. The re-issuance of this hand- 
some volume, just now, therefore, is peculi- 
arly fortunate and timely. 


ANTIQUE LACES OF AMERICAN 
COLLECTORS, TEXT BY FRANCES MOR- 
RIS AND MARIAN HAGUE. Published for 
the Needle and Bobbin Club by William Helburn, 
Inc., New York. : 

This is a large folio edition issued in four 
parts and limited in number. The first 
section containing twenty-five full page 
plates was announced ready for delivery 
April 15th and the editors hope to complete 
the volume during the year. The plates 
will cover many of the notable examples 
of laces that have found their way to this 
country in the hands of connoisseurs, and 
are of fascinating interest to students, 
affording opportunity for a comprehensive 
study of the art of lace making in Italy, 
France and the Netherlands in the sixteenth 
and eignteenth centuries. The descriptive 
text will be by Frances Morris, assistant 
curator of the Department of Decorative 
Arts, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, in collaboration with Marian Hague 
of the Scuola d’ Industrie Italiane, with an 
introductory chapter on ‘‘Lace Collecting 
in America,” by Sarah Gore Flint Town- 
send, adviser to the Textile Department, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


CATALOGUE OF ENGRAVED GEMS 
OF THE CLASSICAL STYLE, BY. 
GISELA M. A. RICHTER, LITT. D., The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
publishers. 

This book serves a two-fold purpose-- 
as a catalogue and a general hand book for 
collectors. ‘The material treated is divided 
chronologically into the chief periods of 
ancient art. Each section is preceded by a 
short historical note showing the influence 
of contemporary events on the art of gem 
engraving. A general introduction deals 
with the different aspects presented by 
ancient gems as a whole, their uses, designs 
the value of forgeries, the technique of gem 
engraving and the materials used. A list 
of known gem engravers is also given, 


